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FOR THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. 


A SHORT SERMON. 


% Thow art good, and doest good.’—Psalm cxix. 


: 68. eye 
In this short address to the ‘Supreme. Being, 


_ is very clearly, though briefly, expressed, both: 


his nature and conduct. “He is good and does 
good. With this divine and consoling truth the 
Psalmist was well acquainted. From his youth, 
he had been accustomed to contemplate the 
works of God, and the ways of divine Provi- 
dence. His situation in life led him to observe 
the goodness of God,, andthe. boundlessness of 
his benevolence, so wonderfully displayed in the 
vast scenery of nature.. In the heavens, which 
were spread as a curtain above his head, he 
saw perpetually exhibited the most perfect wis- 
dom and matchless glory. Every part bore the 


impress of its Maker’s goodness. In every ris-' 


ing and setting sun, as well as in the thousand 
“ lesser lights” that adorn the evening sky, he 


saw convincing evidences of his continued mind-, 


_fulness of man, and demonstrations of his con- 
stant regard for their happiness and well being. 
He could not therefore resist the pious and fer- 
vent expression of his soul’s conviction, con- 
tained in the words of our text,—“ Thou art 
good, and doest good.” He had been a distin- 
guished suvject of divine goodness—he had 
nown its worth :—and therefore it was an ex- 
pression which gratitude elicited, and justice 
demanded. And we shall endeavour, in the se- 


- quel of this discourse, to draw some serious, and 


we hope some profitable reflections, from it. 


In discoursing from these words, we shall 
speak of goodness, first, as an abstract principle : 
second, as a principle connected with the Deity : 
and third,as a principle influencing his conduct. 


First, then, we are to consider goodness as an 
abstract principle. 

And as such it is the same in all intelligent 
creatures. It is the same in man as in God. 
Its nature is not changed, and is not liable toany 
change, in man, any more than in God. Itis an 
emanation from the Deity. In man, it is true, 
it is like the-gold that-has become dim: its ap- 
pearance is not so-brilliant as when it is seen in 
the infinitely benevolent Jehovah; but its na- 
ture is the same—for it is an eternal principle. 
It Hows from a pure fountain : and its nature can 

no morebe changed, in consequence of its being 
received into corrupt:hearts, than the nature of 
water, from the incorruptible fountain, by its 
‘running through the impure channels of the 
earth. ,Purity is essential to its very existence. 
And it is as pure, abstractedly considered, in 
man, as it is in God Its purity may not be dis- 
covered so eJearly, when it is mixed with other 
principles, as when it is seen in its primitive 
state. Yet itis, in reality, and in a philosophi- 
cal view of it, equaily so. 

We do not contend, however, now, that good- 


ness is the only, norindeed the most distinguish- 


ing characteristic in man.—We only say, that 
goodness in him, let him possess little or much 


of it, is the same as it'is In the Deity. Other 


principles, though they may appear to, and eyen 
may, form the greatest part of the human cha- 
racter, cannet transform or alter the nature of 
goodness.—It is, in every intelligent being, as 
much as it is in God, a disposition to communi- 
cate happiness fo others; an exercise of virtu- 
ous and pious.affections. .SVhenever this dispo-| 
sition is manifested, and these benevolent affec- 
tions of the heart: brought into exercise, there 
is displayed the principle of divine goodness in 
its purity. Inman, because of his imperfection 
and limited power, it may not accomplish what 
it designs, but wherever it is found, it is con- 
stantly seeking to advance the happiness: of 
others, and is never satisfied till it has commu- 
nicated every favor in its’ power. Would to 
Heaven that men were more under its. immedi- 
ate influence, and more actuated by its heavenly 
and divine spirit, than what they now are: the 
moral creation would soon.present a better as- 
pect. But, 


Second, We are to consider it as a principle 
connected with the Deity. 


Though goodness in man may be thwarted in 
its operations by opposing principles, and though 
it be uncertain in the accomplishment of its de- 
signs, because the power that is connected with 
it is limited, yet, the goodness of God is not liable 
to any derangement in its operations, or uncer- 
tainty in the completion of its designs. In the 
first place, there.is nothing in the Deity ‘that 
<an oppose his goodness. - Neither is there, in 
the second place, any external object that can 
be considered an obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of its purposes. it is one of the attributes 
of God; and therefore must be pure, eternal, 
and unbounded. Pure—because no impurity can 
exist in God, or be connected with him; eter- 
nal, because it always must have been, and must 
continue to be, one of his attributes / unbound- 
ed—because it must exist wherever the Deity 
exists, who is omnipresent, filling the immen- 
sity of space. it must therefore, be successful 
in all its operations, and complete all its de- 
signs. 


It is also immutable—it cannot change. “ The | 
goodness of God ‘endureth continually.” It is' 
the same at all times and in all places. It is as) 
immutable as himself. Indeed, it is a part of; 
himself; and can no more change its nature, its | 
purposes or designs, than the Deity can cease 
to be what he now is. If in the beginning it 
was a disposition ig God to communicate happi-| 
ness to others, it must remain the same through , 
all subsequent ages. All the attributes of the! 
Deity are, and ever must be, as permanent and | 
as immutable as his existence. There can be | 
no change in them. Nor can we perceive the 
least reason why there should be any. When 
God contemplated the vast scheme of creation, + 
and took a comprehensive view of the whole, 
from the beginning to the end, he-assigned to 
each of his attributes, (if we may be allowed the 
use of such an expression,) tbe part it was to 
perform. Each part was a necessary part, and 
intimately connected with the beauty and har- 
mony of the great and sublime whole. Every 
part therefore, must be accomplished, according 


to the original expectation and design, else the 
whole scheme will be effectually subverted. 
Consequently, to make God a consistent and 
perfect being, all his attributes must be un- 
changable. Hence; therefore, the immutability 
of his goodness, 

Again: it is universal—* the Lord js good un- 
to all, and his tender mercies are over all his 
works.” There is not a single creature, in the 
vast creation, but what can bear ample testimo- 
ny to the truth of thisstatement. ‘Travel where 

ou will, ask whom you please, and you will 
find this truth substantiated, and universally ad- 
mitted. I mean not, by this observation, tbat 
all will admit the universality of his goodness at 
some future time; but they will all admit it to 
be universal now. But we do not understand 
by what parity of reasoning they admit it to be 
universal now, and unchangable ; and yet deny 
its universality hereafter. We do not perceive 
the conclusiveness. of their reasoning on this 
subject. We say, if the goodness of God be 
universal at any given period, and unchangable, 
it must have been universal through all past 
time, and must continue io be so through all fu- 
ture eternity :—it cannot be otherwise. Good- 
ness therefore, as a principle connected with 
the Deity, must be unchangable, universal, and 
eternal. This is a fact too obvious to be dis- 
puted. And now 


Third, We are to consider it as influencing 
the conduct of God. 

But how shall we come at a just and definite 
conclusion on this particular? How shall we 
determine whether goodness influences the con- 
duct of God, or whether it does not? This, my 
friends, is what we have yet to determine. 

And in calling your attention to a considera- 
tion of this particular, we first observe, that if, 
on an examination of the works of God, aad 
the various dispensations of providence, we find 
a.preponderating degree of good, and the mani- 
festation of a disposition to communicate hap- 
piness, then it follows of course, that goodness 
must have influenced, and still influences, his 
conduct. But this observation will only apply 
to the sensitive part of the creation. ‘That 
goodness, however extensive and diffusive it 
may be, which is discovered in inanimate nature, 
has no particular connexion with our subject. 
We speak only of sensitive beings,—of those 
who were made capable of enioying happiness, 
or enduring misery. By these only are we to 
prove, whether God was influenced by good- 
ness in his conduct towards them, or whether he 
was not. 

But we ought, I think, in considering this par- 
ticular, to admit, on the strength of our text, 
that God’s goodness does influence him to do 
¢ood, rather than to stop at this time to prove 
it. This we shall do. And if you ask the rea 
son, we answer—because, when we take into 
consideration the happiness and misery that are 
discovered in the human species, we canno 
fail of observing the vast excess of the forme 
over the latter; which incontestibly proves, as 
we think, that he must have been influenced by 
goodness, in giving them an existence; aud i: 
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aselening to thetn those parts which they have to perform. 
Notwithstanding there are difficulties to be encountered, 
dangers to be exposed to, evils to be experienced, and 
trials and temptations to be overcome, yet the preponder- 
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“« We are pleased with the candour which dictated an 
accompanied the remarks.on Rom. vi. 7. Uf the writer 
of them has adyanced an erroneous sentiment or proposi- 
tion, in relation to the chapter he quoted from, his #ince- 


ancy of good over evil is very apparent. Hence, the | rity in believing on, what appeared to him, good evidence, 


conclusion is just, and f 
ness la the moving princ 
actuated, both in giving and preserving our existence. 


Ve shall now, .in the light reflected from this view of | important features of doctrine, and to 


advance to a consideration of the conduct of 


our subject, 
But before we 


God, with regard to our future existence. 


advaiee, we shall stop on the threshhold of eternity, and’ 
inquire, What is death? It is something, we know, that | 


perfectly satisfactory, that good- | vil] plead in his favour a sufficient excuse. © But we must 
iple, and the one by which he is | confess, that we have bot yet seen the subject precisely in 


the light which it appeared in to R, 
“ We have sometimes discovered an effort to maintain 


ceriain positions which have a/great bearing on the main 


‘subject of discussion, by dogmatizing onan abstract sen- 


tence—that is, an affirmation which is positive in, itself, 
and unequivocal, when considered abstractly from the con- 
nexion whereit belongs ; but is, can, may, or-must be, 


touchés the mind with solemn awe, and fills it with’ susceptible of a different construction by the qualification 


many serious, yet interesting reflections We know too 
that the sentence —‘‘ dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return’’—was pronounced on man by him, who “ is 
good and does good.” Must we not then, though we 
may not be able to define its nature and object, be con- 
vineed that our happiness is the end which he has in view, 


in causing us to experience it 7- For goodness is a prin- | : 
) subject under discussion, | is, What are we to understand 


ciple which delights in communicating happiness to others : 
and when connected with the Deity, is eternal, immut- 
able, and infinitely able to accomplish all its designs. If 


‘of its connecting members. 


| person who is ignorant of the positive evidence on which 


It is, however, a fact,-that 
there are truths, which are the same in all respects, whe- 


ther considered abstractly or not. | E 
this description, may with reason be questioned by any 


it is founded, and who only meets with it in’ conjunction 
with extraneous matter or propositions. ~~ rit t 
The question which has an important bearing “on the 


by the term death in the passage? It is a common ex- 
pression to say, of a man, he is * dead to every noble sen- 
iment,’ that. is, he, the man, is destitute of, and has no- 


: BIN C ad atl, He ad ; ask 
why ‘the apostle say, ‘if we be de ithe! 7, 
What need was there of adding the words with Christ, 


unless he had referred to the literal death of Christ 1 fe. 
&e, Bu adds, ‘as he evidently referred to the literal 
death of Christ, we see the propriety of his saying, * Now, 
ifwe be dead [literally !!!] with Christ,’ which was 
| the same that he meant in the fourth verse by being buried 
with him by baptism into death.’ Very ‘good, in 
‘his fourth paragraph has told us what this is in the follow- 


establish the truth of ing words : ‘ Know ye not that co many of us as were 


baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into bis death ?” 
i. e. into the likeness of it, To be baptized into Christ, 
is to be baptized into his spirit and temper; it is to * put 
on Christ ;’ it is tocbe ‘ made Like unto the Son of God,’ 
This was the way (see verse 4,) in which they were 
* buried with him by baptism into death:’ namely, death 
to sin.’ Then, after all, on R:’s own confession, the 
death spoken of, is ‘a death to sin!’ Well, this is the 


But even a truth of truth. He that is dead. to sin, is free from sin. Now 


we understand all that Paul intended, verse 7th, where he 
says, ‘ He that is dead is freed from sin.’ ”” : 
REPLY TO THE FOREGOING, © 
Possessing no other desire with respect to this paseage 
but to know the truth, I should most cheerfully have 
renounced my opinion concerning it, if the-editor of the 
Herald had convinced me that it is false. Iwas much 
surprised that, in his remarks, he left the principal part of 


wé know not then, what death is, and what its object,— | thing to do with, noble sentiments. Therefore, to be dead | my reasoning entirely out of consideration. It seemed to. 
this we know, that God is good ; that Its conduct to- fo sin, is to be done with sin ; to have nothing todo with | me that the apostle Yesigned to draw a parallel between’ 


wards us is influenced by goodness ; and that it will, 


eventually, accomplish our happiness. What more can| 
| and great concern ; so much so, that he is dead to, insen- 


we ask or want ? 


But we will now pass the boundaries of time :—-and now 
eternity opens to our view. We have, in imagination, 
changed our existence ; we have put off mortality and cor- 


changed his existence? his disposition? his nature }— 


sin; to be destitute of sin. 
* alive to righteousness’ is to have to do with righteous- 
ness ; the party spoken of, makes righteousness his first 


sible of other objects. Consequently, whatever a man is 
dead to, he has nothing to do with. The blind. man is 


| physically dead to sight or seeing. The deaf and dumb 
i b ‘ : . “~ | roan, is dead to: hearing and talking. 
ruption for immortality and incorruption :—but has Ged | 


** Death in sin, and death fo sia, are both spoken of by 
the apostle in this chapter. ‘* The wages of sim és death.’ 


Does he cease to be good and to do good? Is not his) Now the party who is ‘freed from sin,’ the wages of 


nich is death, is dead to that sin, 


- a i wi 
ate emt actesl pf deine Triphala WE It appears to us, that, Paul is speaking of the death of 


is not the nature of goodness now, the same as it was in 


the old man.’ For Paul is speaking of himself and his 


time ? If so, will not all his conduct towards us —all | pejieving brethren in the present tense. The death, then, 
that he does with and for us, be designed for our good, to/ is plainly declared in the Sth verse, ‘ Now, if we be dead 


advance our happiness? Vill he cause us to experience | with Christ, we believe we shall also live, with bim.’ |,. 


Pains and miseries which can neither augment his glory, 
nor ours : his happiness nor ours? Will such be his con- 


This is the death which frees the party from sin ;—this is 
the death which Paul and his brethren died to-sin.—There- 
fore Paul says, yerse 13th, * Yield yourselves unto God, 


duct here 2—O, how different will it be, if it be thus, | 4. spose ¢hat are alive from the dead.’ Again, verse 18th, 
from what it was when we were sojourners in the * vele|* Being then made free from sin, ye became the servants 


of tears’? ! But neither his nature nor his conduct is 
changed—both are the same. His nature is love ;—his 
conduct is still under the influence of goodness ;~—.and 
goodness still delights ia communicating happiness to 


others. We are therefore happy—as happy as immor-} 


tality and incorruptibility can render us—as glorious as 
‘the image of the heavenly man ; for we bear that image. 
But we return. 


And new, my friends, what subject can be more inter- 


\of righteousness.” Again, verse 20(h, “For when ye 
| were the servants of sin, ye were free from righicous- 
ness.’ 
| from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your 
'froit unto holiness and the end everlasting life.’ The 
conclusion, then, must be this—If to be dead, is to be 
| free from sin, then Paul andhis brethren were dead, when 
| they were free from sin! | Aleos if|to be free from sin, is 
. to be desd, then Paul.and his brethren were free from sin, 
_when they were dead. How, in the narae of common 
sense, could Paul undertake to prove an effect antecedent 


On the other hand, to: be! 


| say unanswered, but untouched ? 


Again, verse (22nd, ‘ But now, being made fice’ 


Christ and the believer, and this I endeavoured (o trace 
out in my communication. It was this which first gave 
me my present views of the passage in question, and 
which is still a principal reason of retaining them. But 
although it was my principal design to make this mani- 
fest, and to reason from it, and although this labour oc- 
cupied the principal part of my communication, the editor 
of the Herald has not paid’ the least attention to it. No- 
one can suppose that I can be convinced of the inconclu- 
siveness of this reasoning, when not one word has been 
said about it ; and how can I renounce my view of this 
passage, when my principal argument remains, I will not 
Tam willing fo acknowledge, and I did acknowledge in 
my former communication, that the apostle spoke of the’ 


| death of believers to sin several times in the course of 


the chapter ; but this does not prove that he spoke of that. 
death in the seventh yerse. In the course of the chapter 
he spoke of the literal death of Christ,.and of the spi- 
ritual death of the believer to sin, and I stated that he 
paralleled them together. This the editor of the Herald 
did not deny ; but how could Paul parallel them, unless he: 
spoke of both? The editor says “ Paul is speaking of 
himself and. his believing brethren in the present tense,” 
| Now I do not deny that he speaks of himself and his be- 
| lieving brethren several times in that chapter ;. but surely 
the editor will notpretend that every time he speaks of 


esting and important than the one to which we have at-| ‘to the cause ? » Paul declares -a truth—He that is dead fo} death, he means the believer’s death to sin. Paul Says, 


tended? We have seen the nature of goodness—that it 
is a disposition that delights in communicating happiness 
to others, We have seen too, that when it is viewed ‘as 
an attribute of the Deity, it is immutable, universal. eter- 
nal. We have seen furthermore, that it is a principle 
influencing the conduct of God, both in time and eternity. 
—Bat we can follow the subject no further; we must 
here dismiss it. Aad we sincerely, and ardently hope, 
that it may have a favourable and happy influence oa our 
hearts; leed us to entertaia. purer and more elevated 
views of the divine character ; inspire us with an un- 
wavering confidence in his goodness ; and impart to us 
the consolations we need in the day of adversity. men. 


FOR TUE MAGAZINE. 
Concerning Romans vi. 7. 

The Edito: of the Go-pel Herald, publi-‘ed ia the city 
of New York, bas recently extracied in‘o his paper the 
article fublished by me on the above passage, in No. 46 
of the last volume, in reply to whichhe made the fol- 
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sin, is free from sin... Paul was fee-froz sin, so far as he 

was dead to it.. But, for Paul to. undertake to prove, 

that he is free from sin, in the present tense, because in 
the future tense, when he skould be physically dead, he 
should be free from sin, would be 2 ridiculous absurdity. 

No. ‘Paul knew his subject too well to speak of it in 

terms so equivocal as to leave the hearersin doubt of his 

meaning ; and. Paul swas teo-able a lagician to place, in 
ass argument, the effect before the cause existed ! 

. * R. considers Paul to have forgotten ‘all about the 
} purity of Christ in his immortal existerce,’ anless we al- 
‘Tow that he spoke of the future state, whem he said, ‘ He 
| that ts dead is freed from sin? &c. This is the strang- 
pest argumentiwe have seen yet. What! Shall we con- 
| clude that Paul. § forgot all about? eyery particle and par- 
.Uenler thnt he did not mention, as recorded, in this short 
! chapter 2? Pray, how could Paul, or thoze to whom he 

wrose, doubt the future purity of Christ {/or' feel it in- 
dispensiblé to assert of ail occasions this truth, when 
they knew that Christ was pure in the flesh 2? Who ever 
doubted the «purity )of Christ? 
present, not the future. 


R., at last, contradicts himself, in a manner so palpable 
and,at the same iime, so excellently done .to disprove his 


own hypothesis, and establish our views, that we shall 


«so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were: 
baptized into, his, death.’’ He does not here refer to the 
believer’s death to sin ; but to the literal death of Jesus 
Christ. Paul further says, “Therefore we are buried’ 
with him by baptism into. death ;. that like.as Christ was. 
raised up from the,dead;’’ &c., Can it. be, disputed, that 
| Paul here refers to the literal death of Christ t Goto the 
5th verse, ‘* Forif we have been planted together in the 
likeness.of his death.”” The apostle here undoubtedly re- 
fers.to the literal death of Christ. He further says, verse 
6, “our-old man is ciucified with him’? How was 
Christ crucified? Answer, really,-literally, as no one 
can doubt. Now the question ov which the whole con- 
troversy concerning this paseage must turn, is thic,—to 
which death did the apostle refer in the seventh verse 2 
the literal Ueath of Christ, or the figurative death of the 
believer? It must be acknowledged on alihands that he 


Paul is <peakiag of the | hadspolken of death in both these senses in, the preceding 


‘partof the chapter ; in whi did he speak of it in 
the seventh verse? The editor of the Herald says in the 
| figurative sense ; brt he does net make an effort io prove 


merely point the reader to this evidénee, and clove thivar-| it/ He shall hayethe eredit of phoving what to my know-; 


+? 
uitle, 


In Lis fifth paragraph, R. says, in allusion to be-| ledge nobody in the world ever denied, viz. that Paul. 
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did speak, in that chapter, several times, of the believer’s 
death to sin. But this, I will repeat, does not prove 
that he spoke of death in that sense in the seventh verse. 
I believe that he spoke of literal death in that verse, as 
he also had in the 8d, 4th, 5th, and 6th verses. My rea- 
sons for thus believing’ I stated, as I thought, fully and 
fairly, in the communication to which the editor replied, 
but as he has taken no notice of the principal reasons. 1 
there advanced, I will here,very briefly state them again. 


ee ae ~— 


It is evident beyond all dispute that the apostle pro- j, 


poses Christ as an example to the Roman Christians, both 
in his death and in his resurréction. And it appears. to 
me that he proposes Christ to them in three points of view, 
from which he makes his three inferencee. He sets 
Christ before them first, as being dead. See third and 
first clause of 4th verses. Second, as being raised. See 
what remains of 4th verse. Third, as being pure in his 
resurrection state. See verse 7. Hence he draws his 
three inferences, which, according to the method of rea- 
soning he had adopted, he could not have done, unless he 
had set Christ before them in three points of view. Now 
let the reader ask himself, what did the apostle infer from 
the fact that Christ was literally dead? Ans. in his own 
words, “ Therefore we are buried with him by baptism 
into death.’” Very well, there is. one of. his inferences. 
What does he iifer from the fact that ** Christ was raised 
up from ‘the dead by the glory of the Father?” Ans. 
again, in his own words, ‘‘So we also should walk in 
newness of life.”? Here is his second inference. Well 
he makes three .inferences—there is another still remain- 
ing which we must notice. We shall find it in the 6th 
verse, and it is as follows 5 “ henceforth we should not 
serve sin.’ Let us read the whole verse, and then we 
shall proceed understandingly.. ‘* Knowing this, that our 
old manis crucified with him, that the body of sin might 
be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin.”’ 


Their body of ‘sin was destroyed for the purpose, that 


henseforward they might not serve sin. But why not 
serve sin? From what does Paul infer that they should 
not verve sin? There must be something from. which he 


drew this inference, a8 he had drawn his others. Well, 


hear him, “* henceforth we should not servesin. For’’—; 


for what —because they themselves were freed from. it ? 
This would be nonsense. 
te make them an example unto themselves ?_ The apostle 
had all along been proposing Christ to them as an exam- 
ple ; but did he now. on the most interesting point of all, 
turn in preference from him to them? If they were pre- 
eisely what he wished them to be, which would-be im- 
plied if he held them up as models and examples, why 
should he exhort them not to serve sin, and not to permit 
i¢ to reign in’ their mortal bodies? But, in my opinion, 
“the apostle had his eye on Jesus, who: had left this state 
of mortality and corruption, and exhorts them not to serve 
‘sin, because he that is dead, literally, really so, is freed 
from sin. Now if my view of this be not correct, I de- 
sire to know it; but I never can be convinced of it, ex- 
veept I am shown that [have mistaken the apostle’s course 
of reasoning in this place. 

I will say very little in relation to the two last para- 
graphs of the above article from the Gospel Herald for 
two reasons—Ist, it will divert the attention of the rea- 
der from the main subject on which I wish it to be fixed ; 
and 2ndly. it would make this communication too long. 
If indeed I have done what he there charges me with, 
(which I do not admit,) I will bear the imputation of it, 
rather than weary the reader and draw away his attention 
from the principal point of discussion. When truth alone 
4s the object of our discussions, they will be profitable. 

RICHARDS. 


i 
Anecdote of a Clergyman, in the tenth 
Century. 


. Mosheim, deseribing the corruptions of the Clergy in 
the tenth century, says, ‘* } e may fori some notion of 


the Grecian patriarchs from the single example of Theo- | 


phylact, who, according to the testimonies of the 


Would it not be manifest folly, 
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‘respectable writers, made the most impious traffic of ee- 


clesiastical promotions, and expressed no sort of care 
about any thing but his dogs and horses.’? To this Dr. 
Maclaine, the translator of Mosheim, adds— 

‘« This exemplary prelate, who sold every ecclesiast- 


ical benifice as soon.as it became vacant, had in his stable 
above two thousand hunting horses, which he fed with 


pignuts, pistachios, dates, dried grapes, figs steeped in the 
most exquisite wines, to all which he added the richest 
perfumes., One holy Thursday, as he was celebrating 
high mass, his groom brought him the joyful news that 
one of his favourite mares had foaled; upon which he 
threw down the Liturgy, left the church, and ran in rap- 
tures tothe stable, where having expressed his joy at that 
grand event, he returned to the altar to’ finish the divine 
service, which he had left. interrupted during his absence.’? 


BWeath of Hohw Avanis. 


In our last we gave an account of the death of the ven- 
erable Jonw Apams. The following obituary notice of 
him is from the Essex Register. 


President Adams was educated at Cambridge, and to 
the profession of the law.—So eminent was his standing 
in that profession, that at an early agé he was appointed 
Chief Justice of the State, but he declined this office. 
Amid the force of excitement produced by the Boston 
massacre, he dared’ to undertake the defence of the Bri- 
tish treops. His success in this trial was complete. It 
evinced his talents and his strong sense of justice and off- 
cial duty. A less intrepid spirit would not have dared to 
stem the current’of popular indignation by engaging in 
sucha cause. But it is not in his professional life but his 
political, that we are to trace his glorious career. He 
soon sacrificed his profession and every thing to the liber- 
ties of his fellow citizens and the independence of his 
country. In 1770 he was elected a representative from 
Boston, and in 1774 a member of the Council, but was| 
negatived by Gov. Gage, from the part he took in poli- 
tics. From 1770 and previous, and until 1776, he was 
constantly engaged, and took a leading part in.all the mea- 
sures which were adopted to defend the colonies from the 
unjust. attacks of the British parliament. He was one of 
the earliest that contemplated the independence of the 
country, and: her separation from the mother country. No 
man in the Cangress of 1776 did so much as he did to pro- 
cure the declaration of Independence. It is believed that 
the motion was made by a member from Virginia at his 
suggestion, that he seconded the motion and sustained it 
by most powerful and resistless argument. By his influ- 
ence also, Mr. Jefferson was placed at. the head of the 
committee who framed the Declaration. His reason for 
procuring the motion to come from Virginia, and of pla- 
cing one of her delegation at the head of the Committee, 
was to engage the hearty co-operation of that great State 
in the work of independénce. _ By the committee who 
were appointed on the subject of a separation from the 
mother country, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams weré ap- 
pointed as a sub-committee to frame a Declaration of In- 


dependence. The draft reported, was that of Mr. Jeffer- 
‘son, and he has deservedly received great credit for it. 
But those who consider kow much easier it is to draft a 
report than to procure its passage and adoption, and re- 
flect that Mr. Jefferson never spoke in public, and that 
John Adams was the bold and daring spirit of the Con- 
gress of 1776, and the eloquent advocate of its boldest 
measures, cannot fail to award him the highest honor 
which the adoption of that declaration could confer. From | 
the deelaration of Independence until the peace, Mr. 
Adams was employed in the same glorious cause Whilst 
Sashing!on, at the head of our armies was fighting the 
battles af Liberty, and defending our country from the 


ravages of the enemy, Adams was employed in a service | 

4 } 
Through the | 
whole war, he was ‘exerting his talents at the various 


less brilliant, but scarcely Jess important. 


courts of Hurope, to obtain loans and allianees, and every 
succour to sustain our armies and the cause of Liberty 
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and our Independence. Nor did his labors cease until he 
had accomplished every object for which he was sent 
abroad, nor till he had sealed our Independence by a 
Treaty of Peace, which he signed, with Great Britain. 

Immediately after the Treaty of Peace, he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Great Britain ; -on the adoption 
of the Constitution he was elected first Vice President of 
the United States. During the whole period of the Pre- 
sidency of Washington, Mr. Adams was Vice President. 
He was as uniformly consulted by Washington as though 
he had been a member of his cabinet, on all important 
questions. On the resignation of Washington, Mr. Adams 
was elected his suecessor. 

During the administration of Mr. Adams, party spirit 
raged without restraint. Too indeperdent himself to 
wear the trammels of either party, he was warmly sup- 
ported by neither, Too open for concealment, and per- 
fectly void of guile and intrigue, he practised no arts to 
secure himself in power. At the expiration of the first 
term, Mr. Jefferson, the candidate of the republican party, 
and his successful competitor, received four votes more 
than Mr. Adams. Mr. Adams then retired to private 
life’at his seat in Quincy. ints 

When the foreign aspect of our country became clouded,. 
and difficulties overshadowed it, he came forth the warm- 
est advocate of the rights of the country, and of those 
measures of the administration calculated to sustain them, 
His letter in defence of our seamen against foreign im- 
pressment, is one of the ablest and most irresistible argu- 
ments in the English language. So satisfied were those 
who had been politically opposed to him, of his merits 
and services, that he was selected by the republicans of 
Massachusetts, -as their candidate for Governor, on the 
death of Gov. Sullivan—but he declined again entering 
into public life.’ He was one of the Electors, and Presi- 
dent of the Electoral College, when Mr. Monroe was 
elected President of the U. States. Having been the 
principal draftsman of the Constitution of this State, when 
the Convention was called to amend it in 1820, he was 
unanimously elected their President. On his declining 
this honor; unanimous resolutions were passed by_ this 
great assembly of five hundred, selected from all parties, 
expressive of their exalted sense of his merits and public 
services, . 

The private character of President Adams was per- 
fectly pure. unsullied, and unstained There was no 
Christian or moral duty which he did not fulfil ; the kind 
est of husbands and the best of fathers. To the excellent 
precepts and education which he gave his children, the 
nation are undoubtedly indebted. for having at this time at 
their head his eldest son. 

President Adams was serene and tranquil to the last. 
Conscious of having performed his duty, and of a life weld 
spent and devoted to his country, the blasts of calumny 
which assailed his declining years never rufiled the serenity 
of his mind. He regarded them as little as the troubled 
elements, for he knew that like them they would soon 
subside, and that then, every thing would be like his own 
bosom, peace and sunshine. To say that he had weak 
points and foibles, is but to say he was aman. But his 
defects were those of a bold and daring spirit, an open, 
generous, and confiding heart. He knew no guile, and 
he feared none. Having no selfish purposes to answer, 
he praetised no arts to attain them: Mt tke age of ninety, 
at the completion of a half century from the commence- 
ment of that revolution he had been so instrumental in ef. 
fecting, he sunk by gradaal decay into the arms of death 
He lived to see his country’s liberties placed on a firm and 
immovable basis, and the light of liberty which she dif- 
fused enlighteniug’ the whole earth. On the Jubilee of 


Independence his declining faculties were roused by the 


rejoicings in the metropolis. He inguired the cause of the 
salutes, and was told it was the fourth of July. He an- 
swered, ‘‘ it is a great and glorious day.”? He never spake 
more. 


Thus his last thoughts and his latest werds were 


like those of his whole life, thoughts and words which 
evinced a soul replete with Jove of country and interest in 


hex wellarc. 
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veneration, respeot, and affection. 

An immense body of citizens assembled from 
various parts of the State. Several carriages 
were from Salem and more remote towns. 

A corps of Artillery, stationed on Mount Wal- 
laston, fred minute guns, during the whole time 
of the funeral services, and several similar to- 
kens of respect were heard in the adjoining 
towns; the bells of which were tolled and the 
flags on the various gun-houses, &c. were hoist- 
ed half-staff. 

The relatives of the deceased, the Societies, 
and others, assembled at the late President’s 
mansion. ‘The citizens of Quincy met in the 
town-hall, organized, and moved in a body to the 
vicinity of the mansion-house, when, about 4 
o'clock the Funeral Procession was formed un- 
der the direction of several Marshals, composed 
of Gentlemen of Quincy. 


ORDER OF PROCESSION. 


Marshall. 
Citizens of Quincy. 
Undertaker. 
Pall Bearers, <s Pall Bearers, 
Hon. Mr. 
Judge DAVIS. 2 GREENLEAF. 
Pres. KIRKLAND. A Judge STORY. 
Governor 2 It. Gov. 
LINCOLN. rs) WINTHROP. 
Male Relatives. 
Members of the Honorable Council. 
Senators. 


‘Speaker and Members of the House of Representatives. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Hon. Messrs. Lloyd, Silsbee, Webster, Crowninshield, 
Bailey and Everett. 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of Boston. 
. City Auditor, Clrek, and Marshal. 
‘Professors and other officers of the University. 
Members of the Cincinnati. 
Clergy of a large number of towns, 
United States Navy and Army Officers. 
Militia Officers. 
United States Civil Officers. 
‘Strangers. 

Citizens of the towns in the vicinity of Quincy. 
Twelve mourning coaches, with female Relatives closed 
the Procession, 

The procession was of great length. When 
the front arrived at the meeting-house, the citi- 
zens of Quincy opened ranks, while the corpse, 
the relatives, and others, entered the Church, 
the pulpit and galleries of which were dressed 
in mourning. The House was thronged. 

The services commenced and closed with an- 
thems» The Rev. Mr. Whitney, Pastor of the 
Sogiety. addressed the Throne of Grace in 
prayer, and delivered an impressive Sermon, in 
which he gave a summary of the eminent ser- 
vices, distinguished talents, amiable life, and 
Christian virtnes of his venerable parishioner. 

The body was then borne to the burial ground, 
and deposited in the’ family tomb. 


SUICIDE. 


A few years ago an officer went into Hyde 
Park with an intention of shooting himself: he 
applied a pistal to his forehead, but the prim- 
ing flashed and no discharge followed. A man 
of poor appearance, whom the officer had not 
observed, or perhaps thought unworthy of his 
notice, instantly ran up, and wrested the pistol 
from his hands. The other drew his sword, 
and was about to stab his deliverer, who with 
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“FUNERAL OF MR. ADAMS. _| much spirit replied, “ stab me, Sir, if you think 
Agreeably to arrangements made, the remains | Proper. 


of the Hon. Jonw Apams were entombed on Fri-} @0%e Courage. 
day, 7th inst. at Quincy, with every token of ae in aflliction and penury, and | yet trust in 


( fear death as little as you, but I have 
More than twenty years | have 


od for mercy and support.” ‘The officer was 
struck (as well he might be) with these reprov- 
ing words, continued speechless and motionless 
for a short time, and then bursting into tears, 
gave his purse to the honest man. He then in- 
quired inte his story, and became his private 
friend and benefactor; but under a solemn in- 
junction, that he would neyér make any inqui- 
ries concerning himself, or seem to know him, 
if chance should ever bring them again in sight 
of each other. How many suicides might be 
prevented, and how many miseries relieved, if 
men under the pressure of their adversity would 
learn from this poor man to “ trust in God for 
comfort and support.”—WMoore’s enquiry into 
Suicide. . 


places ? 


which is rendered world in the English, is Aio- 
nios, which signifies age, our doctors are request- 


f FOR MAGAZINE. 

Questions for our Doctors of Divinity to 
Answer, 

In relation to the following passage. Eph. vi. 12. 

“ For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but, against principalities, against powers, a- 
gainst the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places,” 

1. What does St. Paul mean by principaliti 
and powers? 2. What does he mean by this 
world ? 3. What by the darkness of this world? 
4. What by the rulers of the darkness of this 
world. 5. What does he mean by high places? 
And 6. What by spiritual wickedness in high 


7. As the word in the Greek Testament, 


FOR THE MAGAZINE. 
7 . SI DESIRIS PEREO, 
My spirit oft would soar sublime, 
Above those stars that dimly shine; 
_ Partake of that eternity, 
Where dwells my God in purity: 
Chaunt with that high celéstia} choir, 


|ed to show how the whole text may be applied 
to the age in which we live. And then 

8. We would ask them to show how and 
wherein they, by the controling influence of our 
universities, theological institutions, churches, 
Bible and missionary societies, are wrestlio 
against the rulers of the darkness of this age, 
and against spiritual wickedness in our high 
places ? ; H. B.- 


And with that throng divine adore. 
Forget all worldly thoughts, and flee, 
To realms of the Divinity, 

Where life eternal, light, and love, 
With radiance shine in courts above. 


O let me at the noon of night, 

Take upward my nocturnal flight, 

And while the world in-sleep repose, 
There calm my fears, there soothe my woes. 


Eternal Father, up to Thee, 

Who dwellest in eternity, 

My spirit soars, and wings its way, 

While kneeling at thy feet I pray. 

Oh! guide it to that spacious field, 

Where living fountains ever yield 

Tao those who thirst, the heavenly wave, 

That flows to bless, and swells to save. 

I feel it rising in my soul, 

And feel, it makes my spirit whole; 

That broken spirit, humble, meek, 

Thralled by the world, bowed down, and weak, 

Shall from thy heavenly fountain drink, 

E’er in the tomb this flesh doth sink; 

And tasting of the stream divine, 

No more shall murmur, or repine. 
Cambridge, June, 1826. 


M***x. 


DEATH OF WR. JEFFERSON. 


Our Community had not paused in their con- 
yersation and reflections on the remarkable cir- 
cumstance of the period of the death of Mr. 
ADAMS, before it was informed of the almost 
incredible fact that THOMAS JEFFERSON, the 
draftsman and a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, also expired_on its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary !! The death of these two Patriots on 
that day, is among the most extrordinary events 
in history—if not the most extraordinary event. 
Mr. Jefferson was born on the 2nd of April, 
1743, and thus had reached the venerable age 
of eighty-three years, three months and two days. 

On Monday morning the bells of the several 
churches,in this city were tolled an hour, and 
the vessels struck their colours to half-mast, in 
consequence of the information of the death of 
Mr. Jefferson. Minute> guns were fired.— Pal- 
ladzum. 


as spoken by a dying young woman, are, though 
found in a work of imagination, worthy of se- 
rious attention. i 


be about me; let me die in private; death is 
too solemn a thing for witnesses, : 
perhaps, press me on some points, which I could 
not then answer clearly; and the failure of my 
intellect, the natural decline of my strength, 


faith.” They are fond of proposing tess at such 


one must enjoy their religion then, not define 


From the Christian Disciple. 
THE BED OF DEATH. 
The following remarks, which are represened 


_& When J am dying, do not let the preachers 


‘They might, 


might be mistaken for ‘ unsoundness in the 
a time; it is no time to answer nice questions ; 


it. If my testimony could be offered up, 1 
would offer it in the presence of the assembied 
world; but God needs no such witness to his 
truth. The curtains of a death bed should be 
closed; let mine be so, my dearest aunt. Shall 
I confess the truth to you? I think there is 
something tow public in the printed accounts of 
the deaths of evangelical persons. I do not 
wish to be surrounded by preachers and persons 
calling on me to witness the trath, when | have 
no longer a breath to heave in witness of it. 
Oh no, there is something too theatrical in 
that—” : 


MARRIED, 


Mr. Robert Knott to Migs Izannah Carver, both of 
this city. ; 
On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr, Streeter, Mr. Ca- 


leb Pratt, to Miss Margaret Waters. 


DIED, 


In this city, Mr. George Marsh of Hingham, aged 22. 

On the 13th inst. Benjamin, aged 9 years, son of 
Benjamin Ticknor, Broker. His death was occasioned 
by a fall from the 3d story to the lower floor of a new 
building. ~ 

In Dighton, June 17, the Hon. William Baylies, M. D. 
aged 82, and one of four sur¥ivors of the Provincial Con- 
gress of Massachusetts, which was convened 1675. 

In Danvers, Rev. Samuel \i alker, Pastor of the se- 
cond Church and Society of that town, in the 48th year 
‘of his age, and 21st of his ministry. 
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